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BY MRS. HEMANS. 


THE BROKEN HEART AND LUTE. | 


Sue dwelt in proud Venitian halls, 
Midst forms that breathed from the pictured walls ; 
But a glow of beauty like her own, 
There had no dream of the painter known. 
Lit from within was her noble brow, 
As an urn whence rays from a lamp may flow! 
Her young clear cheek had a changeful hue, 
As if ye might see how the soul wrought through! 
And every glance of her fervent eye 
Seemed the bright waking of poesy. 
Even thus it was! from her childhood’s years— 
A being of sudden smiles and tears, 
Passionate visions, quick light and shade; 
Such was that high-born Italian maid ! 
And the spirit of song in her bosom-cell 
Dwelt, as the odours in violets dwell; 
Or as the sounds in Eolian strings, 
Or in aspen leaves the quiverings ; 
‘There, ever there, the life enshrined, 
And waiting the call of the faintest wind, 
Oft on the wave of the Adrian sea, 
In the city’s hour of moonlight glee, 
Ott would that gift of the southern sky 
O'erflow from her lips in melody : 
Oft amid festal halls it came, 


Like the springing forth of a sudden lame— {| 
Till the dance was hushed, and the silvery tone \! 


Of her inspiration was heard alone. } 
And fame went with her, the bright and the crown'd, 
And music floated her steps around; 
And every lay of her soul was borne 
Through the sunny land on wings of morn. 
And was the daughter of Venice blest, 
With a power so deep in her youthful breast ? 
Could she be happy, o’er whose dark eye 
So many changes and dreams went by, 
And in whose cheek the swift crimson wrougbt, 
As if but born from the rush of thought? 
—Yes! in the brightness of joy awhile 
She moved, as a bark, in the sunbeam’s smile; 
For her spirit, as over her lyre’s full chord, 
All, all on a happy love was poured! 
How loves a heart, whence the stream of song 








A young fair form, whose nympli-like grace 

Accorded well with the Grecian face, 

And the eye, in its clear soft darkness meek, 

And the lashes that drooped o'er a pale rose cheek ; 

And he looked on that beauty with tender pride— 

The warrior hath brought back ar eastern bride. 
But how stood she, the forsaken, there, 

Struck by the lightning of swift despair? 


. Still, as amazed with grief, she stood, 


And her cheek to her heart sent back the blood ; 

And there came from her quivering lip no word— 

Only the fall of her lute was heard, 

As it dropt from her hand at her rival's feet, 

Into fragments, whose dying thrill was sweet! 
What more remained? her day was done ; 

Her fate and the broken lute’s were one ! 

The light, the vision, the gift of power, 

Passed from her soul in that mortal hour, 

Like the rich sound from the shattered string, 

Whence the gush of sweetness bo more might spring! 

As an eagle struck in his upward flight, 

So was her hope from its radiant height ; 

And her song went with it for evermore, 

A gladness taken from sea and shore! 

She had moved to the echoing sound of fame— 

Silently, silently, died her name! 

Silently melted her life away : 

As ye have seen a young flower decay, 

1 Or a lamp that hath swiftly burned, expire, 

Or a bright stream shrink from the summer's fire, 

Leaving its channel all dry and mute— 

Wo for the broken heart and lute! 
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Contrast. By Regina Maria Roche, author of the Children 
of the Abbey; Discarded Son; Vicar of Lansdown, &c. 
&c. &c. In two volumes, 12mo. 1828. New-York. 
ir argues either great boldness in Mrs. Roche, or a con- 

tinued popularity of which we had no idea, to find her, at 

the present time, still catering from the stores of her fancy 
for the amusement of a public devoted to the Waverly no- 
vels. That the latter should be the true state of the case, 





are interested in behalf of the Greeks, but it must unavoid- 
ably recommend itself more especially to the attention of 
those who generously extended the hand of bounty for the 
relief of that long-enduring and oppressed people. Of these 
disinterested donors, a copious catalogue is inserted at the 
end of the volume; and that vanity may well be pardoned, 
which will experience a lively gratification, both at the pre- 
sent time and in future hours of retrospection, from seeing 
the record of its efficient instrumentality in mitigating the 
distresses of a whole people, arising from want and starva- 
tion, and incurred, in the course of its struggle with a re- 
lentless foe, for the achievement of its independence and 
| the attainment of its freedom. 
Colonel Miller received his appointment in February 
| 1827, and on the tenth of the ensuing month he sailed from 
New-York in the ship Chancellor. When but a few days 
out, they were overtaken by a storm, by which they were 
| compelled to put back. On the first of April they again 
got under way, and on the twenty-eighth anchored at Gib- 
raltar. Hence they proceeded for Syracuse and Napoli di 
Romania, the last of which they reached on the twenty- 
third of May. At this place a part of the ship's cargo was 
| discharged, other at Paros. In disposing of the 
contributions intended for the sufferers only, not a little 
difficulty was encountered by Colonel Miller, arising in 
part from the rapacity of many of the chiefs of the Greeks 
themselves, and in part from an impossibility of always dis 
tinguishing between the respective claims made by innu 
merable applicants. The agent renders a faithful and ex- 
act account of every article disposed of, and he appears in 
general, to have been actuated by the strictest impartiality 
towards the Greeks. His refusal of the priest, mentioned 
at page sixty-four, appears to us somewhat harsh, and his 
advice to him to go and find himself a wife, an unwarrant- 
able interference with the conscientious scruples of a fe- 
reigner. Among the donors, it would seem, there was one 
not altogether fair nor honest in his dealings with the com- 
mittee. Colonel Miller 
found one “ composed of damaged unfinished hats, in such 
a state that they would hasten the march of death upon the 


and the 


In examining the cases of hats, 





= Flows, like the life-blood, quick, bright, and strong ? we are not surprised. For who has not read the Children “ 4 ” 8 
How loves a heart, which hath never proved of the Abbey, and who remembers not the delight it afford- bearer of one of them. Shame upon him, whoever he &s 
One breath of the world !—Even so she loved! ed in the earlier days of romance and youth? The present In the course of the narrative there are sundry shocking 
Blest, though the lord of her soul afar volumes are not found to detract from her well-earned re- | '™Stances of barbarity related, of which many were sup- 
Was charging the foremost in Moslem war, : : ressed by the committee under whose direction and sanc 
Bearing the flag of St. Mark on high, putation. The New Monthly Magazine considers it as not || 0 shiei teeealt Genin nena conidial 
As aruling star in the Grecian sky. unlikely to vie with its most successful predecessors. The N - ¥ a 
Proud music breathed in her song, when fame story is marked, says the same authority, by much ingenui- | | - wens er cm peruse =e fo owing simple relation of the 
Gave atone more thrilling to his name ; | ty and fruitfulness of invention, and the incidents are distribution of means of relief to a multitude in distress, 
And her trust in his love was a woman’s faith— | striking, and are introduced with forcible effect. In the without being affected : 
Perfect, but fearing no change but death. characters there is much contrast and variety. In that of “ The remainder of the afternoon was spent in the labo 
In os ach = Scdicbaies Pentbastetanen = | Helena, the dangers of want of firm self-reliance—of giving rious occupation of distributing personally to those of whom 
s sf, . . . - . - i . > i ™ . ov oy uu | 
And a thousand hearts in Venice burn | the reins into the hands of others—of shrinking from expla- |* list - - live - d to me in the mare by the gore 
. For the day of triumph and return! nation when explanation alone is necessary—and of allow- ment. pened the box “ clothing from Orange County, 
ms —The day is come ; the flashing deep | ing the sensibility of the moment to assume the sway which ew-Jersey, and began distributing to those who were near- 
Foams where the galleys of victory sweep; | should be held by good sense and discretion—are forcibly | ly naked. In half an hour there were collected around my 
And the sceptred city of the wave, | stustrated. The work, altogether, is deeply interestin | quarters at least a thousand women and children. In order 
With her festal splendour, greets the brave! ; ; ie a ; — 8+ to prevent an deception on the part of those to whom | 
Cymbal, and clarion, and voice around |! and few who begin it, will be satisfied without completing P : y P I . o> waees 
; — " . ’ li et l should give, I placed soldiers outside of the door, who se- 
Make the air one stream of exulting sound, the perusal. Rested hens whe weee eaaste ahed. ' it int 
While the beautiful, with their sunny smiles, | +8) ; j 2 2 = sen nin cage scala ey* 2, ne settadgsor scones psn atts 
Look from each hall of the hundred isles. | pagent mmc i aoa — goon ll a. om act the house, where, with the assistance of two old women, 
But happiest and brightest that day of all, i ae sal “eS ahah. seduced by the p mse de om efehahe | i they were clothed or passed out; the soldiers taking care 
os for her —— there . | towns and villages, and the ravages of their country, by - they did not come a second time. 
Was «hg TY ime ined eg es —_ ; van , a merciless Turkish foe. By Colonel Jonathan P. Miller,“ !t Was a novel sight to sec the young Hellens rigged 
spire >, q : : 
Phe lute he Re. on tarecm hse song ! of Vermont. As contained i in his Journal, kept by order | out in the Frank dress. Some of them were so much 
: . : ‘ | of the Executive Greek Committee of the city of New-|| pleased with the checkered cotton dre -sses, that they would 
As she rushed, in her joy, to the crowded shore York, &c.&c. Embellished with plates. New-York. J f y abe 
With a hue on her cheek like the damask glow | gg pe 2 ‘82 Cliff-street 1888 12 ace e “000. } fairly laugh out when we were putting them on. The 
; By the sunset given unto mountain snow, | eesain , ‘ — PP Greeks, amid all their distresses, are fond of jokes; and 
rear And her eye all filled with the spirit’s play, | Colonel Miller has presented the public, in a small com-! || many pleasantries occurred to alleviate my feelings in wit 
— — _ ~— _ pes _ ee “oy pass, with a plain and unvarnished statement of his pro-| nessing so much misery. 
ong hai ving in ringlets br —— 
_ So came oan being of cam i light ' 6 _ ceedings, from the period of his appointment by the Execu-'| We have selected this passage, because it gives the reader 
One moment, Erminia! one moment more, ‘tive Greek Committee, as their agent for the distribution | an insight into the manner in which our zealous countryman 
ms And iife, all the beauty of life, is o'er ! | ofthe ample and liberal donations committed to their charge, || carried his humane objects into effect. At Hukistri ano- 
i Phe bark of her lover hath touched the strand— | until his successful and final accomplishment of that object. || ther affecting scene occurs, where two thousand persons 
: sts Whom leads he forth with a gentle hand? ' His narrative will not fail to prove acceptable to all oo so relieved, and, as they receive aid, throw up their hands 
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to heaven, and invoke blessings on their noble benefactors. ors. 
But we must pass over this and numerous other equally | 
impressive incidents, and refer to the book itself for further | 


hand, and glanced anxiously around, apprehending that 
he might have been overheard; but her companions were 
too deeply engaged to attend to her. They were all busily 


)ped a glass of water which he was about to raise to his lips 
|and Madame Gageot surveyed her from head to foot wit), 
lean eyes. Upon this charge, they were stopped. She 


I 





details. The following table exhibits a statement of the value | occupied in comparing their jewels, laughing. jesting; and || watched Philip, during the night, like a guardian angel; 


of the cargoes distributed under Mr. Miller's inspection: 


$17,500 00 


The Ship Chancellor, from New-York, - - 
16,614 00 


Six Brothers, do. . . a“ 





Brig Jane, Albany, New-York, ° . - 900 00 
fontine, Phi'acelphia, ° ° - 13,256 40 

» Levant, do. ° - - - #547 Ie 
Statesman, Boston, - - - 11,555 50 


Total, $76,973 08! 

There is avery copious appendix to the Journal, contain- 
ing interesting reports concerning the condition of Greece, | 
&e. An excellent map of Greece—1828—accompanies 
the book, and there is also a beautiful autograph of the bi- 
shop of Talanti, in modern Greek, which will be a curiosity 
to the scholar. 





The whole work appears in the best style of the Messrs. 
Harpers, and, unless we are much mistaken, it will give ge- 
neral satisfaction. We might have wished that Colonel 
Miller had interspersed his Journal with some views of the | 
scenery and personages with whom he was conversant. 


This did not, however, accord with the object of his work. | 





GERMAN LITERATURE 





FATAL LOVE. 


| benevolent cares. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF DORING. 


Ata village in France, two strangers were driven by a 
storm to seek shelter in the house of a huntsman, named || 
Martin. 
lighted up between the fair Aloyse and one of the strangers, | 
of whose dignity the country maiden was entirely ignorant. 
She accidentally discovered that the object of her heart's | 


! 
Here the flame of an unequal love was suddenly 
1 


adoration was threatened with serious danger, and that} 
his apparent friend, Colonel Montejo, was his concealed | 
enemy. To divert his guests, the huntsman gave a rural 
fete. Madame Gageot, his sister, went to Nevers, to tell all 
her acquaintances about the agreeable strangers, and to in- 
vite some of Aloyse's friends to pass the evening with them, 
that she might show her young favourite with what tact she 
managed these matters. The provincial girls, seated under || 
some spreading trees, resembled a wreath of blooming | 
flowers, which exhibited every pale and deeper tint of 
spring and summer's blossoms. Madame Gageot pre- || 
sided at a large table covered with fruits and confections. || 
Montejo, under pretence of sudden indisposition, retired 
precipitately into the house. His companion, who, by his || 
gayety and engaging manners, had quickly wound himself 
into the hearts of the youthful party, hastily followed him, | 
but almost as quickly returned, bearing a small casket. 
He opened it, and, after a short speech, he presented a gift 
to each of the blushing girls, saying, as he passed from one |! 
to the other, it was a remembrance of that happy ram 
He placed a sparkling gem in the hair of one, put a bril- 
liant ring upon the finger of another, and fastened a gold | 
comb in the auburn ringlets of a third; and before they had | 
time to recover from their surprise, or reject his offered gifts, 
they sparkled with the jewels with which he had so pro- 
fusely ornamented them; and the last rays of the setting 
sun, which had hitherto, in this happy spot, shone only upon 
flowers, now fell upon these brilliant gems, and added a 
dazzling lusive to the wreath. Struck with astonishment, 
Madame Gageot and Aloyse gazed upon the scene. Ma- 
dame, who was deeply read in fairy lore, believed that she 
beheld some enchanter before her. Aloyse grew pale with 
a variety of sensations, as she looked upon the munificent) 
stranger. Who could this youth be, who, with such 
laughing and careless indifference, threw from him what 
appeared to her to be immeasurable riches? She did not 
wish to be treated in the same manner as her companions 
had been. He passed by her with his sparkling gifts ; and, 
when he had gone the round of the circle, he set the cas- 
ket upon the ground, bent down to a bed of flowers, took 
from it a violet, and gave it to the gratified Aloyse. “I well 
knew,” he whispered, “that I dared not so to approach 
you, Aloyse. Flowers only are fit for flowers: the daugh- 
ter of nature loves nature alone. Ah! Aloyse, this violet 
will be happy, even in withering upon your bosom; but 
longer, much longer than its short existence, may my re- 
membrance dwell in your heart!” Aloyse felt her heart 
sink within her; she received the flower with a trembling 


able to support a feeble and suffering existence, 


jjup when Aloyse made her 


'glory to deck thy pure brow. 


|, for an hour immovable, and lost in deep thought. 
| clearly felt that an invincible barrier lay on her path, and 


‘sprang from the ground, and, while she 


were so superlatively happy, that they could scarcely wait || 


with composure for the appointed hour of separating, so 
impatient were they to return home to exhibit their gifts, 
and astonish their parents with the extraordinary tale. At 
length, the hour of departure arrived, and they bade a 
grateful good-night to their entertainers and the generous 
stranger; and with light steps they hurried home, holding 
fast their precious gems. 

This incident made a great noise in the village. The 
girls were closely questioned by their parents, and they 
spoke so much of the stranger, that people did not know 
what to think of the matter. They were examined again 
and again, and they only repeated that they had received 


| costly presents from asingularly handsome young man, but 


that his companion had scarcely remained long enough to 
throw a glance upon them. The gems were examined by 
a lapidary, and declared to be of great value; and, as there 
were amongst the girls’ parents some of the magistrates, 


| and even the mayor himself, the interesting enigma quick- 


|| ly began to take a somewhat different character. 


\loyse had, for some time past, been in the habit of daily 


| . . 
visiting a poor old woman, who would scarcely have been | 


had she 


not been supported and consoled by Aloyse’s tender and 


She devotedly loved her young bene- 
factress, and her little cottage always seemed to be lighted 
appearance in it, for she was 
like a ministering angel to her. The morning after the little 
festival, Aloyse set out to visit, as usual, her poor old friend, 


||simply clad, and with her half-withered violet in her bosom. 


|, When she entered, Margaret fixed her eyes upon her with 
|a look of so much anxiety, that she tenderly inquired if she 
“ Nothing, my sweet child,’ 


wished for any thing. * she re- 


|plied, “while you are with me. I desire only a crown of 


What now disquiets me is a 
dream I have had, in which you bore a part. I thought 
you were threatened by some danger to which I could give 


no name. You beut down to seize a sparkling jewel which 


| was rolling toward an abyss; you grasped it, and, as you 


pressed it to your bosom, it pierced you to the heart. 1 
saw you afterwards ina magnificent chamber, where eve- 


|ry thing shone with gold, but the gold cast a pale, ghastly 


shade upon your cheek; and when I observed you more 
closely, your bright and lovely colour was no longer there 


j—your eyes were closed—you belonged no more to the 


living.” Aloyse shuddered at these words; and thoughts 


of the jewels of the preceding day sank deeply into her’ 


heart. She felt the wound; but her grief was mingled with 


so much sweetness, that she could not know it to be a con- 


suming poison. 


Montejo was employed by Cardinal Mazarin and the Je- 


| suits to remove the young prince, in order to pave the way 


to the throne of Spain for another candidate ; and it was 

‘a journey to Toulon that these adventures ensue ed. At this 
time, the king of Spain died, and the ambassadors were on 
| their way to Paris with his will, and the Spanish crown, to 
lay them at the feet of the new monarch. They were to 
pass by the residence of Martin; and Montejo now began 
to fear that his companion—who was Philip of Anjou— 








would not fall into the snares contrived for his ruin. On 
she overheard 
She remained 
Now she 


her way home from her charitable visit, 
the particulars of the atrocious scheme. 


that a deep and impassable gulf separated her from hap- 
piness. She was now awakened to all the depth of her, 
love ; and an inexpressible anguish mingled itself with her 
tenderness, for i: was evident that some horrible fate was 
impending over her lover. At this fearful thought, she 
rapidly pursued 
her way homewards, endeavoured to think what it was her 
duty to do. “ Away,” she thought, “ he must not go; I must 
find out some way of detaining him; with us.”’ 
She desired the mayor to prevent the strangers from es 
caping. “I accuse them,” she said, ‘‘ of having stolen 
those jewels.”’ A thunderbolt could not have occasioned 
greater astonishment and consternation than these words. 
She repeated the accusation in a firmer tone. Montejo 
threw upon her a look of the deepest malignity, while 
| Philip gazed at her in the utmost surprise. Martin drop- 


he is safe 


‘and Montejo, enraged at her interposition, wounded he: 
jwith his dagger, and disappeared. Philip scarcely ob- 
‘|served the villain’s flight, for all his attention was fixed 
upon the beautiful bleeding girl at his feet. He raised her 
up, and held her in his arms; then placed her upon a seat 
uncovered her shoulder, tore a handkerchief in two, and 
stanched the blood. He bent over her, endeavoured to 
revive her, parted her ringlets from her pale brow, and 
supported her sinking head. For an hour she thus lay in 
silent bliss, her cheek resting upon that gentle, princely 
hand. “Oh, sir!’ she murmured in a soft, low voicy 

“why was I not wounded to death? why am I not permit 
ted to make thee the only sacrifice that was in my power ! 

He entreated her to be calm, and they now came to mutual! 
explanations. She related every thing she had heard in 
the forest; and the more he heard, the more indignant he 


became. 

“Yes!” he exclaimed, “ I indeed believe that he would 
have betrayed me. He obtained my friendship and confi 
| dence only to lead me more certainly to destruction. Aus- 
tria, or, perhaps, Spain itself, has sent him to me.” 

As the envoys from Spain were hourly expected in this 
part of France, Philip resolved to make himself known to 
them, and accompany them to Paris. With faltering steps, 
Aloyse now approached the door of his apartment. She 
paused ; she stretched out her arms toward him. “ Philip! 
| said her pale trembling lips—‘‘ Philip! once only in this 

life—we mect no more—once only———"’ She could not 
finish, but he understood her. He pressed her ardently to 
his bosom; for one short moment she rested in his em- 
brace, then tore herself away, rushed down the steps, and 
threw herself upon her couch. 

On the arrival of the ambassadors, Philip prepared to 
depart with them. While they were occupied in despatch 
ing expresses to Madrid and elsewhere, he retired into the 
thicket, and motioned to Martin and Aloyse to follow him 
| He took a kind farewell of the former, and begged him to 
come and see him in Paris. “ But what shall I say to thee ’” 
continued he, turning to Aloyse, “thou gentle, unhappy 
one! Shall I ever repay thee thy sacrifice and thy tears 
Oh, may thy heart soon regain its tranquillity, for we par‘ 

She replied not, but, with deep 
He embraced he: 


for ever in this world!” 
sobs, pressed his hand to her heart. 
once more, and; laying her on her father’s breast, rushed 
from the spot. After his departure she wept bitterly. Ma: 
tin bent tenderly over her, and softly named Philip. “ 0} 
'’’ she vehemently exclaimed—* I own my affe« 
tion for him: I shall love him for ever; he has taken my 
life with him. Yet be not uneasy, dear father; I shall be 
Fulfil your promise, and let us set out for Pari 


my father 


composed. 
instantly.” 

Louis had already accepted for his grandson the crowi 
of Spain, and the ambassadors were appointed to a solem: 
audience. The French nobles were assembled. A num 
| ber of men of rank from the young Bourbon’s different do- 
minions, even from distant America, arranged themselve- 
round Louis's still empty throne. The ladies of the court 
were also present; and at their head was the admired, the 
envied amede Maintenon. In the back ground wer 
many persons of the middle rank, spectators of this magni- 
ficent scene, and amongst these were Madame Gageot an! 
Aloyse. The door of the royal cabinet was now flung ope» 
and Louis stepped proudly forth, leading his grandson by 
the hand, with the air and majesty of the master of th 
world. Beautiful as the son of a god, led by the hand o! 
Jupiter, walked Philip by his side, He was attired in thy 
| Spanish costume, sparkling with jewels. The royal mantl: 
flowed gracefully from his shoulder, the sword of Castil 
glittered at his side, and the feathers of Arragon waved 
from the diadem that bound his youthful brow. “Spa 
niards, behold your king!” said Louis, as he looked witi 
parental pride upon his grandson, whom he presented t 
them. The ceremony was nearly concluded, when Philips 
eye fell upon a pale, dying countenance, that looked as if i! 
had risen from the dead to gaze upon him, The colour 
suddenly fled from his cheek; for it was Aloyse’s sweet 
mournful glance he had encountered, and it was imposs' 
ble for him to conceal his emotions. His nand trembled iu 
that of Louis, who sai’, in a low voice, “ Dost thou trem 
ble, king of Spain?’ 
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Philip departed for Spain; and about a year afterwards, vidually ignorant, are yet kept together, and, like stones in 


Aloyse went one evening as usual to visit old Margaret. the channel of a torrent, by their very multitude and mu- | 


“ My child,” said she, as she looked upon the pale death- tual collision are made to move with some regularity—he 
like countenance of her forlorn young friend, “have I not is still a slave; the slave of impulses, which are stronger 
been right with my dream? Oh, that you had never known because they are solitary. He sees the vulgar of mankind 
this death-bringing jewel!” happy, but happy only in what he deems their baseness. 

“Good mother,” replied Aloyse, “‘do not thus grieve Himself he feels to be peculiar; the victim of a strange, an 
unexampled destiny ; not as other men; he is “ with them, 


over me ; | am not unhappy.” 
There is misery here, if not the beginning 


But Margaret remarked such an extraordinary weakness not of them.” 
about her, that she determined, although against her wishes, of madness itself. It is only in the sentiment of companion- 
to accompany her on her way home. When they came to ship that men feel safe and assured : to all doubts and mys- 
the forest, Aloyse felt herself overpowered by great weak- terious “ questionings of destiny,” their sole satisfying an- 
ness and indisposition, about the place where she had over- swer is, ‘ Others do and suffer the like.” Were it not for 
heard Montejo’s treachery. “It was here,”’ said she in a this, the dullest day-drudge of Mammon might sink in 
low, stifled voice; *‘ 1 recollect a particular tree ;—it lies thought into an unspeakable abyss of despair; for he, too, is 
there still. Let us sit down upon it, good mother.” Aloyse “ fearfully and wonderfully made ;” infinitude and incom- 
seated herself beside Margaret, and laid her head upon her prehensibility surround him; and the vague spectre, death, 
friend’s shoulder. The setting sun gilded the leaves with silent and sure as time, is advancing at all moments, to 
his dying rays. “ See,’ whispered Aloyse, ‘“‘the sun goes sweep him away; but he plods along without misgivings. 
down in Spain; but,” she continued, “in his America it Were there but one man in the world, he would be a terror 
rises again, and in his heaven it shines for ever!’ These to himself. Now it is as this one man that Faust regards 
were her last words. She died in Margaret's arms. himself: he 1s divided from his fellows ; cannot answer with 





| cially is to do or suffer, will no where reveal itself. For 
he is still *‘ in the gall of bitterness ;” pride, and an uncom- 
| promising, though secret love of self, are still the main- 


THE CHARACTER OF FAUST, 
COMMONLY CALLED DR. FAUSTUS. 


This extraordinary personage has been the subject of springs of his conduct. Knowledge with him is precious 
much discussion ; but we know very little of his real cha- , only because it is power; even virtue he would love chiefly 
racter. Goethe, indeed, has endeavoured to illustrate it; 25 @ finer sort of sensuality, and because it is his virtue. A 
and a writer in the “ Foreign Review” says, He is anoble "venous hunger for enjoyment haunts him every where; 
being, though no wise one. His desires are toward the the restricted allotments of earthly life are as a mockery to 
high and true; with a whirlwind impetuosity, he rushes him ; to the iron law of force he will not yield, for his heart, 
forth over the universe to grasp all excellence; his heart though torn, is yetunweakened, and uati! humility shall open 
yearns toward the infinite and the invisible; but he knows | his eyes, the true law of wisdom will be hidden from him. 
not the conditions under which alone this is to be attained. | 
Confiding in his feeling of himself, he has staried with the 
tacit persuasion, so natural to all men, that he at least, | 
however it may fare with others, shall and must be happy: 
a deep-seated, though only half-consc:ous conviction, lurks 
in him, that, wherever he is not successful, fortune has 
dealt with him unjustly. His purposes are fair, and even 
generous: why should he not prosper in them? In all his 
lofty aspirings, his strivings after truth and more than hu- 
man greatness of mind, he was never prompted to inquire 
how he was warranted for such enterprises—with what 
faculty nature had supplied him; within what limits she’ 
had hemmed him; by what right he pretended to be happy, 
or could, a short time ago, have pretended to be at all. 
Experience, indeed, will teach him, for ‘‘ Experience is the 
best of schoolmasters ; only the school-fees are heavy.” As 
yet, too, disappointment, which fronts him on every hand, | 
rather maddens than instructs. He has spent his youth and | 
manhood, not—as others do—in the sunny crowded paths | ; ‘ > still 
of profit, or among the rosy bowe.s of pleasure, but darkly | yp gee ma ing gata as mah » 
and alone in the search of truth : is it fit that truth should | se! ie the ch etee host that . 
now hide herself, and his sleepless pilgrimage toward Of sunset, where the blue was melted in 
knowledge should end in the pale shadow of doubt? To his To the faint golden mellowness, a star 
dream of a glorious higher happiness, all earthly happiness Stood suddenly. A laugh of wild delight 
has been sacrificed ; friendship, love, and the social rewards Burst from her lips, and putting up her hands, 
of ambition, were cheerfully cast aside, for his eye and his Her simple thought broke forth expressively— 

fie - “Father! dear father! God has madea star!’ Roy 
heart were bent on a region of clear and supreme good; | ; 
and now, in its stead, he finds insulation, silence, and de- ——_— — 
spair. What solace remains? Virtue once promised to be | PERHAPS. 
her own reward ; but, because she does not pay him in the 
current coin of worldly enjoyment, he reckons her too a present moment. 
delusion ; and, like Brutus, reproaches as a shadow, what comfortable than an editor’s when he has nothing particu- 
he once worshipped as a substance. Whither shall he now lar to prattle about. Perhaps the morning's papers, or the 
tend? For his loadstars have gone out one by one; and, morning's mail, will bring us something of great moment 
as the darkness fell, the strong steady wind has changed to offer our readers. Perhaps not! Perhaps the editor of 
into a fierce and aimless tornado. Faust calls himself a this paper is amusing himself with catching horn-pout. 
monster, ‘‘ without object, yet without rest.’” The vehe- Perhaps the pouts have laid hold upon him. Perhaps we 
ment, keen, and stormful nature of the man is stung into shall have a new book to-morro from those enterprising 
fury, as he thinks of all he has endured and lost; he broods gentlemen, Messrs. Harper. Perhaps the weather will be 
in gloomy meditation, and, like Bellerophon, wanders warm, perhaps cold, perhaps middling, perhaps wet, proba- 
apart, ‘eating his own heart ;” or, bursting into fiery pa- bly dry. It may be a dull day, a brisk day, a bright day, 
roxysms, curses man’s whole existence as a mockery; and, or a cloudy day, probably Saturday Perhaps somebody 
What is worse, curses patience more than all the rest.” will break his neck. He never has been guilty of such a 
Had his weak arm the power, he could smite the universe thing. But he may. We must not always draw conclu- 
asunder, as at the crack of doo a, and hurl his own vexed sions for the future from the events that have gone by. 
being along with it into the silence of annihilation. Perhaps our delinquent subscribers will pay their bills. Per- 





A CHILD’S 
FIRST IMPRESSION OF A STAR. 


A FACT. 


She had been told that God made all the stars 
That twinkled up in heaven, and now she stood 
Watching the coming of the twilight on, 

As if it were a new and perfect world, 

And this were its first eve. How beautiful 
Must be the work of nature to a child 

In its first, fresh impression! Laura stoo¢ 

By the low window, with the silken lash 

Of her soft eye upraised, and her sweet mouth 
Half parted with the new and strange delight 
Of beauty that she could not comprehend, 

And had not seen before. The purple folds 
Of the low sunset clouds, and the blue sky 
That looked so still and delicate above, 

Filled her young heart with gladness, and the eve 
Stole on with its deep shadows, and she still 








them, ‘*‘ Others do the like ;”’ and yet, why or how he spe- | 


Perhaps there never was a duller time for news than the | 
Perhaps there is no situation more un- | 


Thus Faust is a man who has quitted the ways of vul- 
gar men, without light io guide him on a better way. No 
longer influenced by the sympathies, the common interests 
and persuasions by which the mass of mortals, each indi- 


haps we shall obtain twenty new ones. Perhaps every thing 
sublunary depends upon contingencies. Jerhaps some- 
body will read this article. Perhaps somebody will like it 
Who knows? Boston Lit. Gaz 


ASIA MINOR 


Has, with much truth, been denominated the garden ot 
the world. The peculiar beauty and variety of the scene- 
ry with which it abounds, the perfection of its regular and 
temperate climate, the richness and fertility of its soil—all 
combine in forming of this country a terrestrial paradise, to 
complete which the polished hand of civiliation is alon 
wanting. Smyrna, its capital, situated not far from the 
spot which gave birth to Homer, boasts of commercial ad 
vantages which have made it a place of the first importance 
to the mercantile world, 
spacious bay, and the facility of its communications with 
the remotest parts of the interior, have naturally pointed 
out this city as the general mart of home productions, of 


The convenient anchorage of its 


European manufactures, and of colonial produce. Its trade 
with England alone is tenfold more considerable than that 
which is carried on with all the other ports of Turkey to 
gether. Its population, including the Franks—as they cal! 
there all the Europeans, and others wearing their costuny 
—is computed at two hundred thousand. New Mouthly Ma, 





ROMAN WOMEN. 


Nothing is so worthy of study as the human face divine 
and you will no where see such specimens as the Roman 
You may trace Raphael, and the great 
No where 


women present. 
painters of his school, in every society you enter 
else are there such finely formed heads, such features and 
lines of beauty, such expressive and languishing eyes: 
though it must be admitted that the Roman women are de 
ficient in colour. What also captivates strangers, is the beau 
| tiful melody and intonation of their Cremona-toned voices 
To whatever this peculiarity of melodious sound is owing, no 
thing can be more gratifying to the ear and senses than the 
recitative of a handsome Roman lady in conversation.— 
| They are extremely affable in their manners with strangers, 
and there is no difficulty in getting into their society 
During my residence, in the winter of 1790, the greatest 
| gayety prevailed. The French army had just been with 
dsawn, and there was no pope. _Notes of a Traveller in Lialy 





| AMERICAN AND ENGLISH TARS. 


I have a thousand times observed one peculiar trait iv 
the character of seamen. Whenever English sailors are 
; in an American port, or American sailors in an English 
port, they are sure to quarrel; but put the same men in a 
French or Spanish sea-port, and they will unite most firmly 
| against the common enemy. I have often been amused at 
the promptness and alacrity with which the English sailors 
| uniformly espoused our quarrels on the coast of South 
| America. Without stopping to count noses, to make any 
tedious and unnecessary investigations of the causes of the 
row, we commonly received the first “advices” of their 
arrival and co-operation, from seeing half a dozen of the 
enemy rolling in the gutter, and the rest in full retreat. I 
| was enough for them to see “one of us put upon” by the na 
tives, to induce them to lend us theiraid. Another trait, more 
| amiable than “ combativeness,”’ is their unreflecting gene 
| rosity to each other. Many a time I have seen a gioup of 
English and American seamen, whose money was expend 
ed before their “‘liberty’’ was out, disencumbering them 
selves of jackets, shoes, and silk handkerchiefs, to “ make 


a raise” for the mutual accommodation of the party 
Mariner's Sketches 





APHORISMS. 

To oppose opinions universally received, is to incur the 
imputation of vanity, ignorance, and want of taste. 

Culture of the understanding is one of the best methods 
of subduing the heart to softness, and redeeming it from 
that savage state in which it too often comes from the hands 
of nature. 

To be affected in any way, is at all times to be very dis- 
agreeable ; but affectation of learning, in a woman with lit 
tle merit, draws upon itself the contempt and hatred ot 
both sexes. 

She who is judiciously conversant with books, will find 
her countenance improving as her mind is informed, and 
her look ennobled as her heart is elevated 

The motive of praise, though by no means the best, is a 
generous and powerful motive of commendable conduct 

The oak and the elephant are long before they attain pet 
fection, but are still longer before they decay; while the 
butterfly and floweret perish as they arise, almost within 


the diurnal revolution of the sun Ackerman 
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THE AWKWARD MAN. 


I am, among the familiar few of my acquaintance, deno- 
minated “ the awkward man;"’ and I have never demurred 
at the title, but have worn it with as good-natured an ac- 
quiescence in the justness of the appellation as self-suspi- 
cion, amounting almost to self-conviction, could bring me 
to. Awkwardness with these, or bashfulness with the more 
delicate and sentimental, or mauraise honte with the French, 
is in a man, to a certain degree, degrading, as it unfits him 
for well-bred society, renders him miserable to himself, and 
deprives him of giving that happiness to others which should 
spring from a communion of hearts and agreeableness of 
manners. Boldness—that modest degree of it which is not 
to be mistaken for assurance—is as necessary to the cha- 
racter of a man, as modesty is to that of awoman. Man- 
ners too bold are certainly offensive ; but the want of a sen- 
sible boldness, perhaps, shows the want of sense. 

Should chance throw an awkward man into polished 
company, at his entree he is as much a matter of polite 
silent surprise to them, as the fall of Apollo was to the 
goatherds he dropped among, when he was flung out of 
heaven for contempt of court and disregard of the frowning 
old thunderer. Well-bred people perceive, in the very en- 
trance of an unpolished man, a painful preluding of the 
awkwarduess which is to annoy them through the time of 
his stay with them, in spite of all their silent determinations 
not to seem to notice his slips of behaviour, and their hu- 
mane intention of striving, against their convictions, to 
make him think that they do not perceive any thing remark- 
able or disagreeable in his conduct, or awkward and rugged 
in his person. At his bow, they discern embarrassment in 
every movement of foot, head, and body; and though, as | 
have said. they will not seem to notice it, he thinks they do, 
and that is sufficient for him—a bad impression being, as he 
supposes, once undoubtedly made, it will not be easy for 
him to rub it off by any after-polishing. He makes his 
awkward way to the chair which is set for him; but his 
courage failing him in the ordeal of running the gauntlet 
of a standing circle of polite persons, he drops into the chair 
of some one who has politely moved from his ground, to let 
him pass to his seat with more freedom. He is, at last, to 
the ease of all parties present, safely seated, and the com- 
pany resume their chairs again, with that sort of subsiding 
alarm of feelings which a bevy of elderly peeresses feel, 
when they are waiting in their sedans at St. James's for their 
turn of entree, and the lord mayor’s horses take fright at a 
troop of life-guards bursting on their unaccustomed eyes 
with bannerets and blazonry, carbines and cuirasses, and all 
the panoply of war in the (piping times of peace.) 

Our awkward man being safely seated, the conversation 
ig taken up just where it dropped, as Penelope took up the 
web of her weaving, after having been disturbed for a space 
by the entrance of some clownish courtier to her domestic 
heart and delicate graces. And now Mynheer Awkward, 
should he gain sufficient courage to utter a sentence upon 
the subject on the fapis, it misses the board, like an ill-dealt 
card, and is as much out of place as his handkerchief, which, 
at that moment, has insensibly fallen from his hand on the 


carpet. But his auditors, from that genuine politeness which | 


as the result of feeling, are determined to think well of his 
awkward attempt at pleasing, and smile favourably on his 
remark: and this smile—for such men are always fearful 
and suspicious—he construes into an elegantly-disguised 
sneer, or agreeably-masked deception. And now he makes 
up his mind to say ‘no more at present,” and thus erects 
one of those high-barred impediments which keep him, like 
a rough colt, on the barren common of restraint, when, by 
a courageous use of his powers, he might overleap all bars 
and banks, and fare sumptuously in the smooth, well-cul- 
tured paddocks of polite conversation. But, as Solomon 
hath no where said, ‘ you may lead a horse to water, yet 
you cannot make him drink.” And now he sits like one of 
those immovable marble-men in the stone city, and among 
the petrified people of Arabia; or, like the wall between Py- 
ramus and Thisbe, who would willingly be nearer to each 
ether, shuts out all intercommunions and, like saw-dust be- 
tween thin partitions, dulls the music of two sweet voices, 
which might, but for his marring, “discourse most elo- 
quent” matter; or, like a fish-slice as a sandwich between 
two slices of bread and butter, serves only for something 
to grind your teeth upon, and set them on edge 


|| less, stone-wall of separation between the church of Cupid 

|| and the synagogue of separation, I am one of those insipid, 

| dull creatures, who are so wise out of the world that they 
pass for fools in it. But I can better illustrate the character 
I begiu to grow weary of playing in this excellent drama 
of life, yet cannot “ shuffle off,” by relating my own adven- 
tures in this way. 





I am, I confess it with some shame, as ignorant of the 
world as the world is of me; and have only been used to 
look at men as children look at an eclipse—through glasses 
darkened and dulled with the smoke of my midnight lamp. 
But a kind, yet mistaken friend of mine, who insisted, that 
the “ proper study of mankind is man,” after numberless 
invitations, polite pressures, and gentle tuggings, pulled me 
up by the roots from nry studious bower, as a gardener 
plucks up a thriving weed, disentangling my very heart- 
strings and eye-strings from the richly-cultured ground of 
the muses’ garden, and dragged me from my learned lair, 

|, to accompany him on a visit to some moderately-fashion- 
able friends in town. It was not till after much hesitating, 
apologizing, and entreating him not to push me, so soon 
following my arrival in town, into that vortex which I dread- 
ed—into gayeties so opposite to the seclusion in which I 
had passed my late pupilage in the west of England; till 
after inquiring, over and over again, whether they were 
rery fashionable people; and being assured that it was a 
plain, worthy Scotch family, the widow, and son, and daugh- 
ter of Colonel ———, who had but lately arrived in this 
country from the East-Indies, where the gallant colonel had 
died, leaving them in very handsome circumstances—that 
I submitted at last to go, with as good a grace as Barnar- 
dine did to be hanged; and it cost me as many efforts to step 
up to the door, as him to mount the steps of the scaffold. 
The knock was given, the door opened; and my friend— 
must I call him so?—perceiving that I would fain have re- 
treated, dragged me in, as the young oxen were dragged 
into the temples of the ancients where they were meant to 
be sacrificed. We were in, however; and I passed very 
successfully along the line of cane and lap-dog carriers, and 
other gilt gentlemen of the shoulder-knot, without being 
openly quizzed; and I therefore began to augur favourably 
of my future success. 

It was the chilly month of Noverrber, and we were ushered 
into a handsome dining-room, where were seated mine 
hostess, four or five elegant females, her daughters, and 
their young companions, a captain of foot—her son—a fa- 
shionable clergy man, a beau cousin, and two sundries, with- 
out any thing distinguishable about them, the whole party 
being very snugly circled round a warm, welcome-giving, 
autumnal fire, and earnestly employed over the desert-table, 
as we were announced and entered. The whole company 
rose as we appeared, and with them rose my heart to my 
mouth: the courage I had felt in the hall slipped through 


my fingers like a live eel additionally oiled, or a buttered | 
Chinese pursued by a Canton ship’s-crew for naked night- | 


rogueries, | made something like an oblique bow, which, 
for any thing I know to the contrary, was meant for the 
company present, but it might be mistaken to have been in- 
tended for the bust of Shakspeare on the side-board, as for 
the use I had put itto. This would have passed unnoticed, 
had T not in the first place, in retreating my right foot from 
a bow in advance, come with my heel, which was new- 
pumped, sharp against the footman, who was politely wait- 
ing to see me to a chair—had I not, in the second, in shak- 
ing hands with each one of the party on being introduced, 
nipped one of the young ladies’ fingers almost in the bud, 
land dropped the hand of a second without shaking it, that 
I might grasp that of a third, who was waiting to go through 
the ordeal; and, had I not, in the third place, so long and 
'so cordially shook the hand of the friend who had intro- 
‘duced me, that you would have supposed I had never seen 
‘the man before in my life, instead of having been brought 
there by him, Whether [ shook the captain's hand, and did, 
as my friend schooled me afterwards for doing, refuse the 
|clergyman’s proffered hand with as much unconscious in- 
difference as an atheist would feel for one of the cloth, I 
|know not, for all the rest of my blunders were as much 
— in a dream as Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress was seen 
I in one. 

But we were at last securely seated ; and my friend and I 
much blamed that we had not dined with them. “ It was 
H impossible,” he said; and I felt glad that it was so. The 
|| wine was placed before us, aud the captain, who sat on my 


Yet, though I know the awkward man to be this sense-_ 


| right, paid me the compliment of taking, as he said, a ghee 


with me, though, at the time, I certainly thought that I had 
been introduced to take a glass with him. But, n’importe, 
as the French say in England. 1 felt inclined to toast the 
ladies, in the excess of my gallantry; but, just as I had 
screwed up my courage tight to the peg, it cracked, as you 
have perhaps seen the first string to a fine cremona snap 
itself and a note in two, and have heard the imperfect sound 
die under the bow: so died my gallantry in my breast ; and 
I congratulated myself the next minute on my forbearance 
for there was no estimating what a long succession of awk- 
ward mistakes it might have led to. But the spirit of un- 
accustomed gallantry was still eflervescing within, and J 
thought I might venture on being polite to the lady on my 
left. I watched her wants, therefore, with the eye of a lover, 
seeking occasion for saying some gallant thing, or for doing 
one. Her eyes, which were the prettiest pair of blue ey esl 
had ever seen out of poetry, settled upon a peach, like two 
sister butterflies, of that azury hue which gives to the blue 
seraphs of the vales of Cashmere the sovereignty for beau. 
ty. I was all haste to serve her eyes, and so to win hex 
heart; but darting my arm too hastily, I threw down a de- 
canter of wine, whose issuing tide divided and subdivided 
itself into as many streams as you may sometimes sce issu 
ing from an allegorical urn in a county map. Great con 
sternation ensued : the captain feared a stain on his military 
coat, the clergyman on the sacerdotal cloth, and the ladies 
looked after the unsullied snow of their gowns, with as 
much care as they would after their spotless ‘ame. Many 
apologies were made by my blushing friend for my blush- 
ing self, which was very handsome in him, as I was tog 
confused to apologize for myself, and was fully employed in 
stopping up the main stream with my handkerchief, till the 
assisting hand of a footanan, at my elbow, who was as wel 
come to me as the sun to the rain-drenched meadows, had 
dried up the vinous inundation. My friend lied for me like 
truth. I was, first of all, very near-sighted, and could not 
see across a table, though he had very often envied me the 
length of my sight; and next, | was very nervous, though 
he had often declared me to be too strong in our gymnastic 
exercises. The accident was soon forgotten, the company 
was again calm, and Awkward “ was himself again.” 

As if with the kind intention of making me easy, my faic 
friend on my left began to be on the very best of terms with 
me, and said every thing that was agreeable, and nothing 
that could possibiy remind me of disgrace. She was witty 
as wine, which in a woman is not expected, but is never 
disagreeable. I grew familiar, and said several sentences 
which were neither in Sterne nor in Sheridan; and she gave 
me so much encouragement, that | at last begged the ho- 
nour of cracking for her a walnut, which had mastered the 
strength of her tender hands, and the teeth of her polished 
steel nut-crackers: I was honoured—and, like a boor, for- 
getting myself and delicacy too, I popped the nut between 
my teeth, and cracked it. 

From this indelicate act arose this very diversified choice 
of perplexities:—if | kept the nut, she might think me a 
greedy man; if I threw it away, and declared it to be a bad 
one, her eyes had seen it was good, and she must doubt my 
veracity ; if I gave it back, she must needs think me a very 
ill-bred fellow—in short, let me have done what I would wit): 
the nut, my reputation had been cracked with the shell o! 
it. She, however, like a humane human creature, saw that 
] sat self-convicted of a fault in politeness, and beholding 
too, my embarrassment, relieved me from all further per: 
plexity, by declaring that nuts were crude unhealthy things 
and, in her humourous way, began wondering what physi 
cian without patients first introduced them to the desert- 
table; and [ answered her question by surmising that it 
might be Dr. Squirrel, This poor pun saved me ; and whik 
she was laughing, I took occasion to slip the nut into ms 
pocket, and resumed as much conf Jence as I could. 

And now, by abstracting myself as much as possible 
from the whole circle, and confining myseli to a tete-a-fet¢ 
with my fair wit, though, in so doing, I was guilty of one 
breach of good manners, I was at least spared the mortifi- 
cation ef committing twenty: this was my apology to my- 
self; and I flattered myself that the company felt they were 
gainers in the end by my want of aention to them. Thus 
the desert-hour passed to a safe conclusion, for I was guilty 
of no other impropriety than the one I have mentioned. But 
now came on the dreaded hour for tea, and now began my 
trepidations afresh. 

If there is one species of circumstance in which I am 
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- eee 
more exquisitely awkward than another, it is in the polite H general; and the captain told us, in a very vivacious way, 
etiquette of tea-table ceremonies. Oh! how I envy you, ye || that be had a man in his company, who had an unhappy 
nice-handed Damons of the tea-board! ye insipid sippers | predilection for brandy, and had declared, that he never 
of the fragrant lymph! ye man-millinery men, who coolly could look at a cat with one tail without a painful remem- 
mince down the hot and nervous liqueur, which “ not ine- | brance of a cat with nine tails. My fair wit, too, had some 
briates,” with nerves as true and well-tuned to your will as inclination towards the belief of Pythagoras, and doubted 
the strings of the violoncello of Lindley are to his exquisite | whether cats were not metamorphosed old maids, from the 
hand! ye gallant cavaliers of high-dried, that so delicately | attachment they displayed to those dowager spinsters. In- 
and gracefully perform the ceremonies of a tea-party be- spired by my aversion to cais, | was bold enough to declare 
fore the approving eyes of the attended fair! Oh, how I | at large my doubts of the correctness of this opinion, and 
envy ye the calm composure of your crossed knees and | strongly to insist that they were selfish, hypocritical, cruel, 
more composed faces, unruffled as the tea in your cups !-—| and not to be trusted in breakfast-parlour or pantry ; for 
would I not give the dearest and most difficult-to-be-pur- that they had always their tongues in the cream of the one, 
chased Aldine classic out of my unique library to attain and their paws in the butter-coolers of the other. 
that easy jerk of yours, of one of two feet swinging over | With a voice becoming firm from self-satisfaction, and 
the knee! Ah, how I hope, and then despair, ever to at- | countenance brightening up with confidence as | beheld the 
tain to that perfection of precision, which enables you to approving smiles of my auditors, | pronounced a lively 
lift your cups to your lips without striking and chipping off | anathema against the whole race of cats, that was received, 
the brittle rims against your teeth—that decision of hand jn its progress, with many single small laughs, which kept 
and intention which makes you, instead of lifting the cup to going off at intervals, like those involuntary or impatient 
the eyes, to carry it to the expecting mouth, and no farther; guns which are the precursors of a volunteer volley ; and 
and that, too, at one punctually-performed movement !— | when I had concluded, it was declared, una voce, to be a 
But ah, I envy ye in vain; it is “a grace beyond the reach ‘lively estimate of the character of cats as they run in these 
of art.” A very clever poet in his day has said, that the gifts’ degenerate days; and my previous offences were so tho- 
of reading and writing come by nature—so does the gift of | roughly redeemed, that I saw there was a considerable ba- 
drinking tea like a well-bred lady-like gentleman. Men are | jance in my favour. 
born to excel each other in various ways. One man, who | But this good kour was not to last. Adam did not remain 
shall ‘‘ shake the senate or the bench,”’ shall not handle a long in paradise, nor I in the momentary blessedness of my 
cup of green tea without shaking himself; another, who parlour Eden. The servant had been despatched below 
shall wield a sword to the dissatisfaction of the enemies Of | fyr some purpose or other; and I, being immediately over 
his country, shall not hold a silver spoon at @ tea-party | arainst mine hostess, was very smilingly requested to suc- 
without losing all his laurels, and being silently sneered at | ceed him in his very pleasant office of waiting on the ladies ! 
by all the male butterfly creatures that usually perch and | What could have induced the good old lady to confer such 
flutter about the sugar-basins and the other sweets of a tea 4 distinction on me, of all men else, seeing what she had 
table; another, who shall solve the most perplexing pro- ' seen, [know not; but, it was my fate; it Was perhaps meant 
blem in Euclid, shall aot understand the mystery ofa muf- | in kindness to me, that I might, by a short course of honour- 
fin : so true it is, that one man is born to handle a silver tea- | ap) employment, qualify myself for future honours. Ob 
spoon, and another a wooden soup-ladle ! cruel kindness—kind cruelty! I could not refuse—what 

The dreaded tea-torture was served up, and the first cup man could ’—the honour of serving a bevy of the prettiest 
handed round by the politest of all possible footmen. Every | dames in Christendom; | accepted, therefore, with an out- 
thing went on well till the second cup. I had borne, with | ward s-nile of satisfaction, but an inward shrug of chagrin, 
the patience of one of Fox’s martyrs, the overflowings of an offive which I could not relinquish, and knew | should 
the first full cup—which, owing to the unsteadiness of my disgrave. J left my seat with the fearful plate of toast in 
hand, dropped like ‘“ minute drops from off the eaves,” | my trembling hand; and whether it was the fear of its slip- 
scalding my hands and knees; if no one observed it, no one | ping frou: say hold, which induced me to pinch it too tight- 
should have heard mention of it; but my severest trial was) ly with my finger and thum, or whether it was the brittle- 
reserved for the second cup. I was raising it with a falter- | ness of the china, | know not, but, just as I reached the first 
ing hany + my quivering lips, when, all at once, I felt a air one of the circle, split went the plate, and splash went 
something warm and soft rubbing against me: | paused, | its well-battered contents into the muslin lap of the shriek- 
and looked down: it was a black cat, who was expressing ing lady, leaving me convulsively nipping the fragment of 
her approbation of my visit, as | suppose, by rubbing her the plate more tightly than ever, and blushing with shame 
silky sides against my chair. Now there are but three and confusion as I vainly stammered out an apology, inter- 
things to which I have an antipathy: the first is Dr. Daniel ‘rupted by more dashes than you will find in ten chapters of 
Doubledull, my late tutor—the second, sitting with five Sterne. My young lady could not conceal her chagrin at 
talkative Frenchmen ina small room—and the last, a black | being so much bedaubed : my friend refused to lie for me 
cat, which I never could consider as any other than an epi- | any more—there could be no hereditary antipathy to a plate 
tome of the devil on four feet, for the use of small families. | of toast and butter! But here my fair wit, who, I verily be- 
No sooner had I ascertained “ the nature of the animal,” |lieve, “ loved me for the dangers I had undergone,” as I 
than, with a convulsive start, I bounced back, chair and all, love her ‘‘ because she did pity them,” saved me from the 
against the dexter arm of a footman, at that moment pass- | frowns of the gentle partner i this last dire accident, by 
ing behind me with a replenished tray. The wreck of bread | wittily remarking, that her fair cousin was never before 
and butter, and the crash of cups that followed, may be toasted by any gallant. My dear friend who had refused 
imagined, but cannot be described. Sutflice it to say, that |to lie for me, could not, however, refrain from laughing at 
the cat was well scalded, the fuotman well scolded for what | me, and that most heartily—as for me, | could as soon have 
he could not help, and I well excused by my friend, who laughed at my own death-warrant, as have laughed then. 
declared, with the most good-natured lying face in the world, The scattered toast and china were, however, collected from 
that I had been frightened by a black cat when an infant; the stained carpet and lap of the young lady, and carried 








and, besides this, that there was a family antipathy to black | out of the room; and if I had been carried out at the same | 


vats, my mother being the grand-daughter of the eccentric | time, it would have been a great kindness to me, but a greater 
Bonnel Thornton, of “ cherry-coloured cat” memory : nei- |to the company. To increase the misfortune, too, the tea 
ther of which circumstances was true; for | know not why | being poured out into the cups, during the time occupied 
i have an antipathy to black cats, nor dol know my mo- in preparing the duplicate plate it necessarily became 
ther’s grandfather from Adam the First. These well-told ‘cold; my friend, too, cruelly rallied me on the subject, till 
falsehoods, however, served me so well, that every person ||| was almost choked in endeavouring to suppress imy 
present pitied me as the unhappy victim of a hereditary an- choler. 1 persisted, however, in sipping my tea, lest I 
tipathy. The blackness was ordered out of the room, though | should upbraid him ; | could not drink, but gulped it down; 
a silver-collared pet of my young lady's; and the conver- and this, if it was observed, was no doubt construed into 
sation turned on the constitution, character, and domestic ‘another breach of good behaviour, deeming, as they must 
virtues of cats in general. | have done, that I drank so greedily as to be in danger of 
And here I recovered my wits so far, as to join im the dis-| strangling from the haste I used. 
cussion with more vivacity than is my wont; for I thought’! A sudden storm is generally succeeded by as sudden a 
it would be grateful in me, after having given so much un-! calm; but it was not so with me; the raillery of my friend | 
Willing pain, to give a little willing pleasure. Many op- increased, and threatened quite to overwhelm me. Perhaps | 
posite opinions were held of the domestic virtues of cats in) he thought by this to cure me of my faults ; but he might as! 


> $e 





| well have hoped to cure an irritable wound by scratching it 


with a gooseberry-bush, patch a splintered arm with stick- 
ing-plaster, or bind up a broken heart with cobwebs. My 
fair friend still was “ true to the defeated side,’ and parried 
off his sharp sarcasms, by entering into a diverting disserta- 
tion on the brittle nature of china and friendship, in which 
she gave him some smart home-thrusts for his unfriendly 
desertion of his fallen friend; in every word of which I si- 
lently and perfectly agreed. In short, so far and so fiercely 
did my friend carry his carcasm against me, that 1 had much 
difficulty wo persuade my fair ally that he was indeed my 
friend, and much more to persuade myself. If | had listened 
long to her reproaches of him, | should have forgotten 
friendship, and listened only to love, who is, | am already 
seceder enough from friendship to think, much truer in 
heart, considerably more eloquent in speech and amiable 
in manners. But, happily for me, harmony was at lengt! 
restored; though “ the foasted beauty,” as she was now 
called, whenever she let tall her eyes on her dress, seemed 
still to be at war with me m her looks. I felt it, mdeed, u 
thorn in my heart, to be but a moment an object of disap 
probation with a pretty girl of blooming eighteen. 

Time waits for no one. My fair friend now left the chair 
at the sound of a carriage drawing to the door, and the en- 
trance of a smart geatleman, who would have done honour, 
by his appearance, to my lord duke’s rout in “ High Life 
Below Stairs; my genile ally declared she must retire 
and gracefully complimenting ber fair young iriends, curt 
seying, with much elegance to all the circle, and smiling 
graciously on me, she prepared to leave the room, At this 
moment mine hostess, and much louder my heart, whispered 
me to see the lady to her carriage : at the thought my head 
grew giddy, and my heels twisted under me in such a lively 
manner, that if it was ever possible for a man to turn his 
back ou himself, | think | could have accomplished it then 
But I persevered, as cowarus often do, and descended the 
stairs, with her soft warm hand gradually treezing, as it 
were, in the death-like coldness of mine ; tor my cowardly 
blood was I know not where, and | was, indeed, as cold as 
the statue of—I saw not who—that stood in the hall. 

With shame [ now tell the tale—in my extreme hurry to 
get before the fair creature to the carriage-door—accursed 
be all narrow, old-fashioned hall-doors!—my right foow— 
with shame do I confess it—got entangled in her sweeping 
train of muslin, more delicate and finely trailing than the 
train of the strutting and consequential peacock, which in him 
is pride and vain showyness, but in woman is grace and beau- 
ty. Lbounded instantly off again; but, alas! alas! it was to 
render my situation the more distressing—my awkwardness 
the more complete ; for with my left foot flew the train, and 
the sodden jerk curtailed the dress of its “ fair propor 
tions.” My ruin seemed inevitable. She uttered not a 
word, but her silence spoke volumes to my ears, which tin- 
gled with the red blood of shame as hotly as if they had 
been boxed for the awkwardness of their antipodean rela 
tives, my heels. O fortune, fortune! thou art the arrantest 
trull and baggage that ever followed a foot-cavalier to th: 
field of enterprise! Like a will-o’-the-wisp, that draws the 
unwary traveller into aditch, and then disappearing, leaves 
him in his extremity, so didst thou desert me in the momen 
of need, and leave me the prey of the most inthralling ei: 
cumstances and soul-shaming sensations ! 

To finish my catalogue and climax of miseries, Lexpected 
that my fair friend would have refused any further assist 
ance of mine ; but she bore her loss of train with a philoso 
phy not usually to be found even among female philoso 
phers: she absolutely turned off the accident with a laugh 
and said, in her vivacious way, that if! would spare the 
small train of admirers which dangled after ber heart, I 
was welcome to curtail the train which dangled after her 
heels. And saying this, she etepped into ber carriage, wit), 
the grace of the goddess of Beauty into her dove-drawn 
car, leaving me in mute admiration of her wit and woman 
hood, and bound to her for her loving-kindness as long as 
my heart has one fibre that can cling about the image of he: 
person, as the weak ivy clings about the limbs of some sy! 
van sister of the woods, and never loses its hold til! tha’ 
which should support it falls to the earth with it. 

Yet, though I was pardoned by her, this last vile acci 
dent did not pass unnoticed by the groom-porter and the 
other servants; and | concluded that I should hear of it 
again, notwithstanding their suppressed sniggers and gig 
gles, which were, nevertheless, oozing out at the com- 
pressed corners of their mouths, and were, no doubt, ex 
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ploding in all corners of the hall where they could give vent || ple of a mother’s love, like a guardian spirit, ever watche | of the lovely widow dispensed in favour ofeach. On the 


to their laughter with safety to the half-crowns they ex- || over its repose. 
The hey-day of youth has passed; and with it have been  tertainment given by Donna Feliciana, when, their passions 


I returned slowly up stairs; where I had no sooner re-ap-| || separated the closer ties that bound me to my mother. Yet | being somewhat excited by wine, each presumed upon his 


pected at my departure. With these consoling assurances i 
peared, than it was perceived, by my cowering confusion, | 
that I had been once more involved in awkwardness, and a! 
buzz ensued as of a swarm of bees when some unfortunate 
traveller for the firm of Honey, Wax, and Co. returns back 
with broken wing and a bankrupt scrip. My very good 
friend looked a very ingenious set of queries at me, and fol-| 
lowed me with his surmising eyes till | was securely seated 

behind a wide-branching candelabra, where | dodged him 

a bit till the breath of his impatience was gone, and that of 

mine was beginning to chafe itself into an inward storm. | 
After a few minutes had passed away, | mustered courage | 
to say that we must depart. He took the hint, for he saw 
that I was completely discomfited; and with some few of 

the usual ceremonies, and being pressed to stay, and press- | 
ing as heartily to go, and receiving many invitations to 
come again, we got away without any fresh scrape, save of 
my elbow against the pedestal lamp at the stair-head, in 

sidling through two or three of the party who would see us 
down; and except my saying, “ Good night, Captain,”’ as 
I shook the old lady, his mother, by the elbow instead of 

the hand; and “ Good evening, Miss,” to the beau—and we i 
then bade adieu to a circle of pleasant, intelligent, kind, 
and accomplished beings, whom, though I wish to meet 
again, I shall never have the impertinence to venture among 








I retreated hastily, and, in some measure, gladly, from | 
the place where I had been involved in so many troubling 
accidents to myself and others; and as I walked home in 
moody silence with my companion and co-author of all my | 
misfortunes, I reflected on the necessity of banishing bash- 
fulness from my person, for that certainly was the cause of 
all my disasters. My heart expanded in freedom when I 
arrived at my chambers, where I could enjoy my own $0- | 
vereign sway and will in every thing, and have the free use 
of my hands and joints; and after some time spent in mu- 
sing on the adventures of the day, and bidding my friend a 
sullen and cold good night, and blaming him in my thoughts 
for faults which were mine only, I sat down in the silence || 
of my study; and after, in the anger of a minute, stirring up | 
the fire with something like a spiteful thrust of the poker, I 
committed these memoranda of my misfortunes to paper, in || 
the faint hope that this faithful picture of my awkwardness | 
may serve as a warning to the awkward and inexperienced, | 
and teach them, that bashfulness renders a man a miserable | 
companion, stamps him of vulgar breeding and imperfect 
manners, and reflects no small stigma on his character as 
a creature of sense and a citizen of the world. Lon. paper. | 








it has been broken. 
the memory of her love comes like magic over my soul, 
and, like ‘oil on the troubled waters, 

Oh! my mother! may he who has felt love like thine, 
never know love from any, if he once forgets thee. 
may the rich blessings of heaven descend on thee, as thou | fore the duel took place. Don Carlos informed his aata- 

|| gonist of a circumstance in the conduct of Feliciana they 
= | were before unaware of, and which had been communicated 
||<o him, and substantiated by his friends on the preceding 


” calms it to rest. 


hast often prayed for them to come upon thy child ! 


And morning. 





ON THE LOSS OF THE SHIP CRISIS, 


Her mighty sails the breezes swell, 
And fast she leaves the lessening land, 
And from the shore the last farewell 
Is waved by many a snowy hand; 
And weeping eyes are on the main, 
Until its verge she wanders o’er; 
But, from the hour of parting pain, 
That bark wes never heard of more ! 


In her was many a mother’s joy, 
And love of many a weeping fair ; 
For her was wafted, in its sigh, 
The lonely heart’s unceasing prayer ; 
And, oh! the thousand hopes untold 
Of ardent youth that vessel bore ; 
Say, were they quenched in waters cold ? t 
For she was never heard of more! 


When on her wide and trackless path 
Of desolation doomed to flee, 

Say, sank she ‘midst the blending wrath 
Of racking cloud and rolling sea? 

Or, where the land but mocks the eye, 
Went drifting on a fatal shore? 

Vain guesses all—her destiny 
Is dark—she ne’er was heard of more ! 


The moon hath twelve times changed her form, 
From glowing orb to crescent wan ; 
Mid skies of calm, and scowl of storm, 
Since from her port that ship hath goue ; 
But ocean keeps its secret well, 
And though we know that all is o’er, 
No eye hath seen—no tongue can tell 
Her fate—she ne’er was heard of more ' 


Oh! were her tale of sorrow known, 
’Twere something to the broken heart ; 
The pang of doubt would then be gone, 
And Fancy’s endless dreams depart. 
It may not be! there is no ray 
By which her doom we may explore ; 
We only know she sailed away, 
And ne’er was seen or heard of more 


aaeeiie cee 





| 
MY MOTHER. 


Where dwells the being in whose bosom affection’s ten- 


COURTSHIP. 


A gentleman feeling a strong partiality for a young lady 


der call meets with a responsive throb of feeling, that does | whose name was Noyes, was desirous, without the ceremo- 
not cherish with pleasure the remembrance of a mother’s’ jny of a formal courtship, to ascertain her sentiments. For | 
love, and the assiduous attention of a mother’s devoted-. this purpose, he said to her one day—with that kind of air 
ness? When the first half-meant glistening of the infant ,and manner which means either jest or earnest, as you 


eye bespoke “ the first dawn of reason;” 


when the puny ‘choose to take it—“ If I were to ask you whether you are 
arms first clasped the maternal neck, aad the sweet babe under matrimonial engagements to any one, which part of | 
seemed ‘a pearl of price’’ on the bosom; who, with soul-|| your name—No-yes—might I take for an answer ?”—* The 
exhausting fervour’, pressed the dear treasure to its faithful | first,” 


home? And when the chuckling laugh, and the little, rest- | were inclined to form such an engagement, should a per- 


less, elastic limbs of her dearest, in its playful humour, | 


son offer who loved you, and was not indifferent to yourself; 


won her smile, who caressed the sportive child, and gave | what part of your name might I then take for an answer?” — 


back kiss for kiss? It was the moruen. 


foreboding, 


If some gloomy |‘ 


would smile no more—the tears that bathed the polished | j 


* The last.”"—* And if [tell youthat J love you, and ask you 


some cloud of care, came over the sunlight of | to form such an engagement with me; then what part of 
her hope, telling her that the bright being next her heart. your name might I take 7” — 


“Oh, then,” replied the blush- 
ng girl, “take the whole name; as in such a case I would 


brow beneath her look of love, were a baptism that would || cheerfully resign it for yours.” —It is almost needless to add, 


gain it a heaven. 

When the tottering limbs essayed to move inthe harmony 
of nature, the goal of the infant trial was the parent knee, 
the reward the parent embrace. The first faint lisp of lan- |! 
guage, that seems to be taught by an angel, comes on the 
mother’s ear like undefined music; and the first trial is to } 
sound a mother’s name. Oh! thought-enkindling word! 
connected with every remembered pang of sorrow, and l 
every association of former happiness. 

The maternal knees are the first altar of devotion: and! 
the clustering head of childhood, bowed in its mother’s lap, 
pours out the sweet and acceptable prayer of innocence. 
The kind hand that falls with blessings on the youthful 
brow, smooths the couch of sleep; while the eternal princi 


|| that they were soon after married. 


Athbapy Chronicle. 





A LATE OCCURRENCE. 


A circumstance has lately occurred in the small town of 
San Felipe de Jativa, in the kingdom of Valencia, which 


ias even excited horror amongst the Spaniards. Donna 


Feliciana Belmonte, a lady of extraordinary beauty, was 


eft early in life a widow, rich, young, and thoughtless. 


Amongst many suitors her wealth and charms attracted, 


the greater preference was bestowed by the object of their 
mutual adoration on Don Carlos de 
Francesco de Ruiz, military officers of rank and family; 
but years passed onwards, 
voured lover 


Malagamba and Don 


each deeming himself the fa- 
sO appropriate! were the smiles and blushes 





said she, in ‘the same tone.—“ And were I to ask if you 


|| fifteenth September, 1826, they were both present at an en- 


| the chain of affection has been but loosened—not a link of! supposed interest in the heart of the fair Valencian farther 
Whea the wild war of passion rages, | than they had dared previously to do. 
' other in their attentions and attempts to please, until a quar. 


They rivalled each 


rel arose ; and they agreed to decide their claims to the hand 
of the widow by the sword, and to meet on the ensuing 
They were exact to their appointment; but, ‘ve 


| evening, in the hope of preventing the combat. The se- 
| conds interfered for arranging the dispute, but Spanish ho- 
nour could not be so satisfied; and, while they admitted to 
,each other that she was unworthy of the quarrel, they de- 
| termined to pursue the contest, lest the world might impute 
| improper motives to its resignation. Don Carlos, ere he 
began the fight, pronounced a solemn oath, that, if his an. 
| tagonist should fall by his sword, he would inflict death upon 
his late mistress with the same weapon, and avenge the 
death of him who had been his friend, by the sacrifice ot 
‘her who had caused their recourse to arms. They fought 
‘and Don Francisco fell dead upon the spot, while Don Carlos 
‘immediately fled the country, as the laws of Spain would 
have punished the survivor by loss of life. It was on the 
sixteenth of September, the anniversary of this unfortunate 
duel, that Donna Feliciana, after having devoted herself for 
a year to retirement and solitude, during which period no- 
| thing had been heard of Carlos, unintentionally, as far as 
respected the day, again opened her house to her friends, 


, and a large party had been assembled within its walls. All 
| was life, gayety and mirth, as it had been a year before : 


feasting had succeeded to dancing and to music, and the 


| mistress sate, eminent in beauty, at the head of the board, 
| when a man, wrapped and muffled in a cloak, entered the 


apartment and approached her. She arose im surprise ; 
but, while all eyes were turned upon the stranger, as he said 
something in a low voice to her, she fell backwards on the 
chair a corpse. The visiter threw off his mantle. It was 
the proscribed Don Carlos, whose sword had pierced her 
heart, and whose vow had been thus fatally fulfilled. Calm- 
iy directing the domestics to bear the body of their mistress 
| from the room, he seated himself in the blood-reeking seat, 
‘and, with a ferocious laugh, drank to the health of the 
horror-struck and affrighted assembly ; and then frequently 
inquired, with evident impatience, whether the officers o! 


| justice had arrived. They came at length, and he was led 
| to prison; and, as the deed had been witnessed by num- 
| bers, and his confession was freely made, he was condemned 
|| to die; but, on his claim of the privilege of nobility, stran- 
| gulation by the cord was directed to be substituted, at his 


_ request, for the more vulgar mode of execution. The judg 
| ment was subsequently confirmed by the Udienza Reale di 

Valencia, and finally by the Capitano-Generale of the pro 
vince; and, but a few weeks since, he expiated his crimes 
iby a public death. English pap: 





A CLERGYMAN SOME YEARS SINCE, 


Much of the reverence with which the clergy used to by 
treated, even within our recollection, has passed away. A- 
if they had been made of different materials from the rest 
of the human species, and belonged to a higher order ot 
beings, no layman, in those days, was so impious as to r¢ 
main with his head covered in their presence, but reverent- 
ly and devoutly doffed his hat, and put it humbly beneath 
hisarm. As for the boys, it was a matter of strife with 
them which should get off his crownless or rimless hat first 
and which should come the nearest jerking off his head by 
making the most sudden and forcible bow. Ah! many 2 
time have we, in our go-to-school days, when meeting the 
parson, torn the remains of our hat in tatters to get it of 
in season for the prompt and reverential obeisance; and 
for our pains, and the detriment done to our head-gear, re- 
ceived an affectionate smile from the venerable old mav 
and a recommendation of ‘ that’s a good boy!” worth, in 
our unsophistictated estimation, all the gold, and silver, and 
bank-bills, which our good-for-nothing pockets have eve: 
contained since. Berksbire Amer 

—_— 
‘'Tis to the pen and press we mortals owe 
* All we believe, and almost all we know 
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THE WARRIOR’S BRIDE. i THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. Early Rising. —Reader, if thou wouldst escape some por 
To th to tl allant bark SC — , _ - — ii  wonofthe oppressive heat which annoys and exhausts the 
o the sea, to the sea, my g ’ . aan ; ; : m : 
And over the ocean wide Correspondence.—We have received a letter from a Mr. human frame while rages the malign influence of that beau 
. . ‘ — . . o-star—<ctranve ' aii. - 
fake thou a free and a bounding course, | H. T. C. of Portland, Maine, complaining, in bitter terms, tiful dog-star—strange ! that malignity and beauty should 
Thou hast full cause for pride! | of our neglect to publish a poem on the death of Governor dwell together—if thou wouldst redeem some portion of 
Thou bearest a lady fair and young, || Clinton, which he transmitted to us some months ago. Not time from eternal lamentations about the weather, and em 


And many bold forms and true, 
Who look on with proud and eager eyes, 
As thou sail’st o’er the waters blue. 


ploy it in some refreshing subject of contemplation, then 


| satisfied, however, with complaining, the gentleman must 
we advise thee to quit thy bed as the clock of St. Paul's 


needs add insult to reproach, and decry against prejudice, 
partiality, &c. Above all, he condemns our want f cour- 
| tesy, in omitting to acknowledge publicly the receipt of the 


chimes fire Be not found on thy uneasy pallet one mo 
Fear thee not, fear thee not, sweet Isabel, 


For tl j i ment after, but post to the open air and inhale the fresh 
or there is no danger nigh; 


: . — ne » de or , F » ke . 
Soon shalt thou look on our home with joy, || poetry, and assign our reasons for its rejection. H. T. C. breezes of the dewy morning. If thy domicile is blest wit 
Though the surge be rising high. | likewise speaks of the great favour conferred by his sub- a garden, planted rich with shrubbery, there sit with a book 
Didst thou deem that | could tamely bear | scription, and advances a claim on our gratitude, which, in and make an inroad upon knowledge. A few hours gained 


Another should claim thy hand, thus, each day, will add much to the value of thy existence 
Nor come with my men, all bold and brave 


To bear thee from the land? 


his opinion, should have secured a place in the Mirror for 
‘any effusion forwarded by him. The communication had, 
| moreover, been subjected to a critic's eye, and been ad- 
| judged worthy of publication. Hence, some hints naturally 
| follow, touching our arrogance. We state these particu- 


and serve to prolong it both “ immediately and mediately 

If thou hast no garden, then wander forth, while silence 

Let us on, ict us on. my fair young bride, 
Though the sun’s last ray be shed ; 

Is it not sweet to gaze on the stars, 


and solitude befriend thee, to the Battery, and if thou neve: 
hast been there at sunrise, thou shalt meet a prospect that 
will repay thee—one of novelty, of beauty, and magnifi 


As they sparkle o'er your head? | lars, in order that our friends may have an opportunity of 
And though our fate—as the moon above— | becoming acquainted with a portion—and we can assure cence—but rise early, and go and see for thyself 
Has been often clouded o'er, ll the : . . ' > : . 
is call teh eee cater inn etd them it is not a very trifling one—of the miseries to which Attempt at suicide in high life—Madame Bonaparts 


When we reach yon happy shore. aay editor is subjected. We are net only doomed to wade Wyse—daughter of Lucicn Bonaparte—endeavoured to 
’ | through pages of crude and puerile compositions, but we | drown herself, at London, on the night of the twenty-first 
GENEVA. — ameee wow be colted sah for ere ener for rejecung of June. She was rescue trom the water by an indix idu 
ai them, and not intruding upon subscribers our criticism upon a} who chanced to pass by at the time. It appears that she 
Doubtless, reader, you know full well the position of trash, which they never have seen, and which they never goes pot live on good terms with ber husband. Mr. Wyws« 
the ancient city of Geneva: that it is situated at the ex- shall see, if we can spare them the pain. Have we not re-) jc an Jrish gentleman, of the manor of St.John. He onar 
tremity of the lake of the same name, whence the impetu-  peatedly announced to correspondents, that the simple non- | ried Lucien’s daughter at Canino—Italy—some five or six 
ous Khone rushes on its course, as if angry to have slum- appearance of an article in these columns must be assumed years ago 
bered so long in the outspread expanse. You know, too, as suflicient evidence of our unfavourable judgment respect- |" we — 
perhaps, that the city is divided into two parts by this river. ing it? Nay, four or five weeks since, we expressed our- Theatrical.—Mr. Gilfert is making arrangements to oper 
The vast valley, in which lie the lake and city, is girt in by | selves decidedly upon this subject; and notwithstanding the Bowery theatre—the most magnificent t mple ever de 


frowning mountains. These things premised, the courteous | such declaration, here we are pestered again, and taunted dicated to the dramatic muses in this country—on Wedue 
day evening, the twentieth instant. It gives us much plea 
sure to add, that Mr. Wallack—late manager of the Chat 
Mr. Duntlap’s Paintings. —When Mr. Dunlap’s last great ham—Mr. and Mrs. Barrett, Miss Rock. and many othe 
picture of Calvary was exhibited in the spring, we publish- | established favourites, are members of the re cular compan) . 
ed a communication giving a faithful description of it as it’! An accurate view of this splendid edifice is in the hands ot 
appeared to the writer in its then situation. He ranked it our engraver, which we will publish, a companied with 





yeader shall attend me to a fele, which takes place at Ge- about gratitude, forsooth ! 
neva once every four or five years—some say every fit- 
teen—and is called La Fele de la Navigation. It is held for 
the purpose of installing the admiral, or king of the lake ; 
and a grand day it makes for the whole town and neigh- 
bourhood, for natives and strangers. On this occasion, the 
peaceful bosom of the water was charged with the burden 
of a numerous and gallant fleet, consisting of vessels of all 
magnitudes, from the mighty steamboat, carrying the chief 
magistrate, &c. &c. down to the insignificant skiff, carrying 
your humble servant. Ail Geneva was on the lake; every 
vessel was crowded. On board the two steam-boats, and 
« vessel put in motion by horses instead of steam, were the 
military, with their bands and some field-pieces. Away, 





with the first productions of the age, and gave an opinion | correct description, in the next number of the Mirror. 
of its comparative merits with the last great work of David. 


The Opera Glass.—Proposals have been issued by Mi 
James 8. Wallace, for publishing, in this city, anew week) 
paper, to be entitled the “ Opera Glass,” to be devoted t 


The writer, however, was at issue with the painter as to the 
effect produced by the principal figure—the Saviour on the 
mount, praying for his enemies. The painter had said, 
“the eye of the spectator is first attracted to the principal 
figure’’—the writer thought otherwise, and with justice. 


the drama, fine arts, and literature of the day, after th: 
manner of John Howard Payne's English publication o! 


the same 





, ume, It will comprise cight qua sages. and 
We have since seen the picture in its present situation in ; juarto pages, and 


then, we all set—time, afternoon—like so many men who the gall ry of the National Academy . and we find that now 
lid not know where to go; touching here, turning there, the eye ts Gret attracted to the figure of Christ, and must | Thomas Addis Emmett.—At the last meeting of the com 
As rest there until satisfied with gazing on the divine expres- mon council, the committee appointed to select a suitabl 
sion ef bis countenance. The change is effected by a} place to erect a monument to the memory of Thomas Ad 
change of light. When the picture was first seen, the light dis Emmett, reported in favour of allowing the same to be 
came upon it from below; it now comes from above, and erected in the Bowling Green. We shall have a word o1 
the relative situation of each group, and each figure, is as two to say upon this subject in our next 

the artist intended them. " % - . 

We think it but justice to mention this happy change in 

the position of this splendid work, which is now accompa- 
‘nied by the former paintings of its author, “ Christ Reject- 


be delivered to subscribers at five dollars per annum 


with streamers flying, music playing, and guns roaring. 
it was likely there would not be noise enough, several 
youths had provided themselves with pistols, which they 
let ofa lenrt. To heighten the interest of the scene, there 
was a brace of canoes tull of negroes, who propelled their 
bark—and at a great rate too—with paddles ; accompany- 
ing their strokes with a right Indian air, imported for the | 
express purpose, from the shop of Messrs. Tweedledum, 
the famuus music-seller at Bhurtpore. The effect of the firing oa * = 
of the cannon was grand. The echoes ran round the whvle of,” “Geet an Ge . athe a — — is an admirable painting, and the artist has hit off th: 
ircle of the mountains that surrounded us; then rolled | Religious Magazine, or Spirit of the Foreign Theological |‘ learned pundit” to the life 
back; then again, when we thought them lost, they thun- | Journals and Reviews.—This work. as its title imports, is a mame — 
dered louder than before, in some distant hollow, where compilation from different European productions en sub- “ Return, oh my love !'—Several of our lady readers have 
they seemed to have gathered to one point, their remaining jects of religious interest. As an economical mode of em- 
force. At length, night came; and then for the fire-works! bodying information relative to the state of the church in 
Many had, by this time. left the lake; but those who stayed, | yarious countries, it is superior to any extant American | ; 
blazed away in fine style. After spending powder enough design. The subjects are selected from the authors without pean . - - 
wv a siege, the vessels, by degrees, dispersed, and the day jjany reference to sectarian prejudices, and the object of its Lady Morgan.—It is said that Lady Morgan has tw 
nded with a grand entertainment, given by M. Hensch, | editors would seem to be less the advancement of any par- queathed her body to the surgeons for disse ction after th: 
‘he banker. A part of the flotilla returned to the town, while | ticular denomination, than the welfare of the universal |termination of “ life's fitful fever. 
the remainder anchored off M. Hensch’s chateau, where | Christian community. All matters irrelevant to this great | LL 
the ball was held. The expense of the day’s diversions is | aim are most carefully avoided. While it continues to be | . A Metcor —The Georgetown—South Carolina—Gazette 
defrayed by the body of consetllers d’etat—of whom there || conducted with the same fixedness of purpose and utility, | 2'"* @" * count of a meteor which passed over that town 
are, I believe, about two hundred—and the admiral elect. lit will not cease to be considered as a most valuable auxilia- | ‘ 
The former subscribe each fifteen francs, and the latter fur- | ry in dispensing the divine blessings of revealed religion, | Weekly Report of Deaths.—The city inspector reports th: 
nishes the remainder. The admiral enjoys some privileges. land io removing the veil from the eyes of unbelievers, to | death of one hundred and twenty-seven persons during 
Chis is one : he is exempt from the payment of any duty to open them to a due sense of the great and important truths I the week ending on Saturday last, viz.—twenty-five mep 
government, on the purchase of lands or houses. Others jof Christianity. The style and beauty of the composition, | sixteen women, forty-three boy s, and forty-three girls—o: 
pay seven per cent. He is the only officer of the sublime | from the nature of the work, are necessarily unequal ; but i whom fifty-one were of or under the age of one year; twen 
navy of the Leman lake; at least I never heard that there | by far the greater portion of essays selected in the number |ty-three between one and two; five between two and five ; 
is either middy, captain, or lieutenant in it. The expedi- || before us, are equally distinguished for their literary merit one between five and ten; six between ten and twenty ; 
tion of to-day was the most warlike that ever takes place ; || and interesting tendency. We have no hesitation in re- | eleven between twenty and thirty; eleven between thirty 
the whole force of the lake being destined and adapted only || commending this work to the religious public, for it really | and forty; eleven between forty and fifty ; five between fil- 
ior the peaceful pursuits of commerce or fishing. You may | merits patronage: Mr.G. W. Bleecker, corner of Duane } ty and sixty; two between sixty and seventy ; and one be 
make the tour of the whole lake in a day. | and Hudson-streets, is the agent in this city. | tween seventy and cighty, , 


Another Portrait of Doctor Mitchill.—Our attention was 
attracted, the other morning, by a fine portrait of Docto: 
Mitchill, which is still, we believe, exhibited to the publi: 
|) view, at the junction of Chatham and Chambers street. by 





requested the publication of the music of this delightful me 
lody, as sung by Mrs. Barrett, in the Flying Dutchman. 
We will comply with their wishes with all “ convenient ex 


on the sixth ultimo 
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ARRANGED FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, WITH ACCOMPANIMENTS FOR THE PIANO-PORTE. 
HURRAH FOR THE BONNETS OF BLUE! 


SUNG BY MISS CLARA FISHER. 


WITH ENERGY. 


| Here’s a_ health 
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ne - ver guid luck be their 
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fa’. 


tc them that’s a - wa’, Here’s 
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a health to 
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them that’sa - 


wa’; And wha win- na 


‘3 guid to be mer-ry and 


wise, 





our 
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cause, May 
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wish guid luck to 
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It’s guid to be ho- nest and 





true, It’s guid to 


sup -port Ca-le - 


do - nia’s cause, 


And bide by the bon - nets 


of blue. 





the bon - nets of 
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Hur-rah for 














blue! 


Hur-rah for the 





Here’s a health to them that’s awa, 
Here's a health to them that’s awa, 

Here’s a health to Charlie, the chief of the clay, 
Although that bis band be sma’ 


: = 


bon-nets of 





blue! 


Here's freedom to bim that wad read, 
Here's freedom to bim that wad write; 

There's nane ever feared that the truth should be beard, 
But they wham the truth wad indict. 


It’s guid to sup- port Ca-le - do - nia’s cause, And 


“Oo 





bide by the bonnets of blue. 
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es 





Hurrah for the bonnets of blue! 
Hurrah for the bonnets of biue! 

Its guid to be wise, to be honest and truce, 
And bide by the bonnets of biue. 





THE YOUNG POET, 


His face was wan and very pale, 
And yet his large dark eye 

Told of the mind that burned within 
With thoughts that never die! 

His spirit loved to look abroad ; 
To roam o’er earth and sea; 

To trace the countless wonders there, 
In all their mystery. 

With noble thoughts his mind was filled, 
And with a hand of fire 

ile touched the sweetly sounding chords 
Of his beloved lyre. 

Yet when did genius ever win 
Its own right meed of praise ? 

For cold neglect and chilling scorn 
O’ershadowed his young days. 

And she who was the light on earth 
His fond heart worshipped, 

Left him to mourn o'er broken vows, 
And joys for ever fled. 


Thus—all his treasured hopes o’erthrown, 


He left his native isle, 


And sought, 'mid other climes and scenes, 


His deep grief to beguile. 

It would not be—it would not be— 
His spirit could not bear 

‘The thousand ills” that wound the soul 
In this our world of care. 

He calmly sank into the grave, 
And dreamed no more of fame ; 

Then soon the world bewailed his loss, 
And lauded forth his name. 


And the fair wreath awarded him 
Of never-fading bloom, 


Which should have graced his noble brew, 


Served but to deck his tomb! 








| 
i 


LINES FOR MUSIC. 
Come o'er the border, dearest, 
Nor sigh to leave thine home 
With one whose love’s unchanging, 
Iu Scotia's land to roam. 
Though in the bonnie Highlands 
There be no treasures rare, 
Yet many gallant spirits 
Await thy presence there, 


They say my home is barren ; 
Yet, barren though it be, 
Where’er may be thy dwelling, 
Is paradise to me. 
And when thy young heart trembles 
With however vain alarms, 
Thy shelt’ring place, my dearest, 
Shall be within these arms! 


WHAT THO’ I SMILE? 


What tho’ I smile ’—it follows not 
That the heart is light below: 

The glacier sparkles in the sun 
Yet ‘tis an idle show, 

And all beneath is dreariness, 
Though bright its surface glow 


He who has loved as I have loved, 
And, bound by beauty’s chain, 

Feels sadly that he still must love, 
And that he loves in vain ; 


A smile may o’er his features gleam, 


But his heart ne’er smiles again ! 


Chill are the purple clouds of eve, 
Though glowing to the sight; 

The tree may wither at the core, 
And yet iss leaves look bright: 

Then deem not that my heart is gay, 
Because my smile seems lighe. 





eernroce 





THE LOVERS’ LAST MEETING, 


BY MISS ELIZA RENNIE, 


We met—yet did not speak, 
Our words were one deep lengthen'dsigh, 
As hearts which inly break 
Give, ere they burst their chords, and die! 


Music was breathing round, 

And splendour shed its dazzling light ; 
We did not hear a sound, 

Nor see what gleamed upon our sight 


The sculptured marble form 

Had more of life than we possessed, 
Save that there was a storm 

Of passions warring in each breast! 


He grasped my hand, ‘twas chill, 
And his was pale and deadly cold ; 
I felt its pressure thrill, 
Like thoughts whose power can ne'¢r 
be told: 


Thoughts passionate, intense, 
Yet full of wo, despair ana doom 
Which cheat the poet's sense, 
And carve for him an early tomb 


We loved as few have loved; 
All feelings in our breasts that grew, 
All hopes and fears that moved 
Each other's soul—each other knew. 


And yet we madly deemed 
It was but friendship’s tranquil ray, 
Which in our bosoms beamed, 
And flung its radiance o’er our way: 


But we were told to part— 

Fhe hour which brought the dark decree, 
Tore from each trusting heart 

The veil of calm securits 





To part! that fatal word 

Hath echoes mournful as the knell, 
When first its peal is heard, 

For one we worshipped—long and we!! 


To part! the word is drear, 

As sounds the gasping cry of life 
Upon the startled ear, 

From out the waters’ whelming strife 


We parted—and we bore 
Abroad a brow of smiles and glee, 

Though our hearts’ inmost core 
Was cankering with misery. 


We met again ere long, 

Oh! not beneath the moon's soft ray 
But in a heartless throng, 

‘Neath fashion’s rule, and folly’s sway 


Vows were upon each tongue, 
Which sealed our lips in silence deep 
Tears on my eyelids hung, 
Yet no voice prayed me not to weep ' 


But in his earnest gaze, 
His soul’s keen anguish well I read ; 
It spoke—** My bosom pays 
With quivering groans each tear youshed 


That look hath never passed 
From off the mirror of my brain : 
I felt ‘twould be his last— 
It was—we never met again. 





GES. P. MORRIS, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR 





The Mirror is printed and published evers 
Saturday, for the Proprietor, at No. 163 Wil 
liam-street, between Beekman and Ann sts 
by D. Fanshaw.—Terms, Four Dollars pe: 
annum, poychle in advance. 
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